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largely under the influence of Helmholtz and Fechner?
but also of the philosopher Herbart, he soon switched to
what he named 'physiological psychology1, meaning
by that term a psychology studied by the method of
physiology, namely, by experiment, and taking full
account of the relevant information to be had from
physiology. He published a book with this title in 1874.
Soon after that, he became professor of philosophy in
the University of Leipzig, where he established in 1879
the first definitely recognized psychological laboratory,
and began to send out pupils trained in experimental
psychology to found laboratories in other universities.
Many were founded in the next fifteen years, especially
around 1890. It would, however, be a mistake to con-
clude that Wundt was the sole founder of experimental
psychology; for similar beginnings were made almost
simultaneously with his, at Berlin and Gottingen, and
at Harvard and Johns Hopkins, by men not pupils of
Wundt but influenced directly by Fechner, Helmholtz,
and other physiologists.

The scope of experimental psychology in 1880 was not
by any means as wide as that of mental philosophy.
The physicists and physiologists had shown how to
study the senses and certain sorts of sense perception
and how to measure the time of simple mental opera-
tions; and there were Fechner's methods for studying
esthetic preferences. There was little indication that
experiment could be fruitfully applied to memory,
thinking, will and emotion, or several other matters of
great psychological interest; and experimental psychol-
ogy accordingly appeared at first as a rather limited and
technical part of the whole subject. It was not long,